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Internet history, it seems, has arrived. From Janet 
Abbate’s Inventing the Internet! to Robert Cailliau and 
James Gillies’ How the Web Was Born,” over the past sev- 
eral years, historians of computing have turned the 
increasingly pervasive present-day network into a subject 
for rigorous historical inquiry. As we continue to uncov- 
er more details to explain the Internet’s metamorphosis 
from a defense communications system to a civilian com- 
munications network, it is important to recognize how 
many of its uses today realize the fantasies and forecasts 
attached to earlier innovations. This is most clear when 
we examine the Internet’s development in light of cable 
television history. 

To date, historians of computing have paid limited 
attention to cable television. Cable, a broadcast system 
delivering information via underground coaxial cables 
rather than over-the-air signals, has been a popular medi- 
um for entertainment in recent years. Yet earlier in its his- 
tory, cable looked quite different. Developed in the 1940s 
as a technical solution to retransmit broadcast signals for 
residents of mountainous areas with poor television 
reception, in its infancy, cable functioned as an alterna- 
tive television technology—it was sometimes called com- 
munity antenna television. By the 1960s, however, the 
potential of cable-based networks to deliver two-way 
communications led users to reconceptualize the tech- 
nology as a provider of services beyond the traditional 
network shows. For two decades, the innovation we 
today think of as an extension of television came to be 
known as cable communications, a system not merely for 
broadcasting but also for communication and informa- 
tion exchange. With channels planned to deliver 
advanced interactive services ranging from continuing 
education to home banking to participation in local gov- 
ernment meetings, cable was the information technology 
forecast to provide the route to a future networked socie- 
ty that looks strikingly familiar to Internet enthusiasts 
today. 


Early aspirations 

Consider the work of RAND Corporation analyst Paul 
Baran. Working on contract military research in the early 
1960s, Baran was keenly aware of vulnerabilities in the 
nation’s centralized defense communications systems; a 
single strike could disable the entire network. Baran 
sketched plans for a distributed system designed to sur- 
vive a nuclear attack, and Arpanet, the military’s precur- 
sor to the Internet, followed from his proposal. 
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These ideas, as Baran explored them in On Distributed 
Communications,* are well known to computer scientists 
and computing historians. Less well known is how Baran 
built on the concepts in a later paper, Urban Node in the 
Information Network,’ a collaboration with Martin 
Greenberger of the Massachussets Institute of Technology 
and Project MAC.° As his RAND colleagues began to court 
new contracts for domestic urban research in the latter 
half of the 1960s, Baran began to consider how his ideas 
about the organization of defense communications infra- 
structure might have civilian applications for improving 
life in American cities. 

The collaborators’ 1967 report characterized cities as 
overgrown “nodes” in the nation’s information infra- 
structure. Baran and Greenberger urged that steps be taken 
to disperse America’s urban populations and suggested 
that “emerging computer-communication networks”— 
more specifically, cable-based communications—be fur- 
ther developed to maintain human connections: 


Let us visualize a society where each person has simultaneous 
access to a large life-size, TV-like screen and computer input 
device that can communicate with one or more individuals 
or computers simultaneously anywhere and at tolerable 
cost.” 


Such distributed communications, they proposed, could 
“help alleviate some of the urban sores which previous 

technologies have aggravated.”® 
Baran and Greenberger were not alone in seeing prom- 
ise for improving the quality of life across the US by com- 
bining innovations in computing with cable 
communications. In the late 1960s and early 1970s, a 
cadre of academics, activists, and local government offi- 
cials shared that view. Computing researchers at univer- 
sities and think tanks flirted with cable only briefly, but 
that so many turned their attention to this technological 
system hints at a missing chapter in the history of infor- 
mation technology and the conceptual history of the 
Internet. Long before Arpanet escaped the confines of the 
specialist worlds of military and academic research, it was 
cable-based communications that seemed poised to pro- 
vide the nation—and eventually the world—with the 
infrastructure for two-way communication and informa- 
tion exchange in business, government, and everyday 
life. From Paul Baran and Lloyd Morrisset,? to RAND and 
Mitre, to the Markle Foundation and the National 
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Science Foundation, more than a few of the 
individuals and institutions recognized today 
for their participation in Internet history 
explored related ideas about information net- 
works in their work and the medium we now 
call cable television. 

Substitute the word Internet for cable in 
documents on information infrastructure from 
this period and one could be reading a news 
story or government report of recent vintage. 
At RAND, for example, Baran’s colleagues in 
the Communications Policy Program turned 
their attention from research on defense com- 
munications to questions about policies for the 
nation’s cable infrastructure. Robert Yin sum- 
marized their visions of the future in a 1972 
report: 


The new systems will mean that television can be 
used for many new services. These include: a) per- 
sonal services, e.g. shopping, banking, and vot- 
ing, in which the services can be carried out via 
television and hence without requiring a person 
to leave his home; and b) new community serv- 
ices, e.g., opportunities for improved communi- 
cations among community and governmental 
groups. Indeed, one consistent theme is that 
advanced cable systems can provide the oppor- 
tunity for people to communicate more with 
each other, whether through “community infor- 
mation centers” that connect residents and gov- 
ernmental services into one happy electronic 
clan, through group dialogs among geographi- 
cally dispersed communities, or through uses by 
public institutions like hospitals, schools, and 
other public services.1° 


Hopes for cable networks’ social and eco- 
nomic possibilities look especially familiar. Like 
the multisector coalition committed to closing 
the digital divide today, for a time, efforts to 
promote cable as an instrument for improving 
the quality of life for impoverished Americans 
brought together a collection of individuals and 
organizations who otherwise rarely saw eye to 
eye. Defense-oriented think tanks, public access 
promoters, and black activist organizations such 
as the Mafundi Institute all expressed the belief 
that social and economic inequality were “prob- 
lems of communication”—and that cable com- 
munications were poised to provide the 
solution.? 

At Mitre, for example, researchers in the 
early 1970s began testing a two-way cable com- 
munications system to deliver social services 
and community information in Virginia. Based 
on the belief that “one-way TV communica- 
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tions may be adding to, rather than ameliorat- 
ing, basic problems of our society,” Mirre staff 
proposed to develop two-way cable communi- 
cations as the centerpiece for a future urban 
communication infrastructure. Once cable net- 
works were deployed more widely, they specu- 
lated, “new forms and imaginative uses of 
telecommunications” would “make contribu- 
tions of fundamental importance to meeting 
and solving nearly every major problem of 
urban society and life.” Subscribers to the 
Virginia pilot system could only call up Mitrr’s 
information and entertainment database one 
at a time, but Mirre planned to expand net- 
work capabilities so that “hundreds of families” 
would have access to “scheduled, real services 
available on a time-share basis, in which 
approximately 20 lines are available simulta- 
neously.”!! Eventually, system designers hoped 
to link their cable network into Arpanet. 


Changing focus 

Despite all the brainpower and cross-sector 
cooperation, efforts to transform cable into a 
national information infrastructure to match 
these forecasts and fantasies were largely unsuc- 
cessful. American cities and towns eventually 
were wired for cable, but the technology’s 
imagined potential as a forum for political 
debate, adult education, and job information 
was eclipsed when new regulations, and cities’ 
changing financial concerns, set a course for 
the technology that remade it into an arm of 
existing broadcast empires. By the mid-1970s, 
plans for cable prepared just a few years earlier, 
with their emphasis on two-way communica- 
tions for business and civic applications—for 
example, banking and social services via tele- 
vision—came to seem increasingly out of touch 
with the nation’s economic climate, especially 
in its cities. Experimental systems such as 
Mirre’s were suspended, and cable communi- 
cations became cable television as it has been 
known for the past three decades—a subject for 
research and analysis in media and broadcast 
history but not the history of computing and 
information technology. 

With Internet users now seeking faster con- 
nections to the online world, cable and com- 
puting once again are converging. In recent 
years, cable networks—repositioned by the 
cable industry as the “innovation” broad- 
band—have begun to provide access to a range 
of Internet-based information, goods, and serv- 
ices. Only time will tell if the return to a 
conceptualization of cable as an information 
infrastructure will prove to be a marketing 
detour or a lasting industry standard. Whatever 
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Contributions to Computing a Looking Back 


Learn how yesterday’s contributions have shaped today’s comput- 
ing world. Featured articles cover topics such as the first assembly- 
line production of a digital computer, a manager’s account of 
working at Computer Sciences Corporation in the mid-1960s, and 
the history of the sector, an analog calculating instrument. 
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Evolution of Digital Computers 
Digital computers have evolved into powerful workstations, but 
that wasn’t always the case. Read about one man’s foray into 
digital computing as well as the making of the MCM/70 micro- 


computer. This issue also features articles on searching for tractable 
ways of reasoning about programs and behind the curtain at LEO. 


Revel in the past and learn how yesterday’s discoveries made today’s 
novelties possible. Whether stargazing into an 18th century 
astronomer’s human-computing system, unfolding the memoirs of 
an IBM executive, or understanding how one man shaped research 
agendas at the Pentagon, this issue is rich with computing history. 
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7 Women in Computing 


Since the days of Ada Lovelace, women have played an important 
role in the history of computing, and this role has received increas- 
ing attention in recent years. Scholarship in this area has begun to 
move beyond simply demonstrating women's presence in the 
history of computing to considering how computing and gender 
constructs have shaped one another over time. 
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